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This is Amy Babcock and I'm interviewing Jean Wheeler May 16, 1988 at her house for the 
Shifting Gears, the changing meaning of work in Massachusetts: 

A: Could you tell me something, something about your family background? 

J: Well my parents uh, my grandparents Louie Guertin and Joseph Giguere came to the United 
States from Canada, and they settled in Ware, Mass. And uh, they were farmers. That was their 
trade at that time. And my mother, my father's name was Arthur Guertin, and my mother's name 
was [Annarene?] Guertin. And they worked in the woolen mills, cotton and woolen mills here. 
And my husband's people, which was Helen Wheeler and Mr. John Wheeler, they were farmers 
in this area. Now my parents left Ware to come to North Adams during the depression, because 
there was a lot of work here. 

A: Okay. Thank you very much. Um, can you tell me something about your childhood? 

Where, you were born in North Adams? 

J: I was bom in North Adams. [A: Um, when was that?] And I went to parochial school, which 
is no longer in existence. Notre Dame. 

A: Do you have any brothers or sisters? 

J: Yes, I had two brothers and two sisters. And one of my sisters worked at Sprague's Electric 
along with myself. And my other sister worked in the woolen mills. 


A: Okay. So you grew up, you basically spent your life (—) 



J: All my life was spent in North Adams. 

A: Okay. Um, did you go through parochial schools from kindergarten all the way up? 

J: To, I uh went till I was in the first year of high, and then I quit in the first year of high to go to 
work in Sprague's. 

A: Okay. Um, has(—) Okay, obviously since you went to parochial school you probably have 
had some religious background there. [J: Umhm] Um, catholic? 

J: Catholic background, yes. 

A: Has that had any influence on you, that background in any way? 

J: Well I think it made a better person out of me. 

A: Um, you said that you went to school, I mean to work right out of school (—) 

J: Yeah, I left right out of high school. First year of high I went, I quit school and went to work 
at Sprague's. 

A: And when was that? What year did we figure out? 

J: That was 1946 I believe. 

A: Okay, so that was (—) What was your (—) Oh, was that during the war, when was the war? 

J: No, the war hadn’t started then. [A: Okay] The war(—) 

A: Um, what was your early work experience? 

J: Well my first job at Sprague's, I did rolling. I was on dry rolling up the Beaver Street. 

A: What did, what did that entail? 

J: Well that was rolling the capacitors. You made the capacitors. You rolled it with foil and 
paper, and uh, you had to roll them to a certain length. And back then they put it through some 
kind of uh, maybe uh, wasn’t parting, but you know, like a wax stuff on it. I don't know what, 
but I know I rolled them. 

A: Okay. Um, did you meet your husband at Sprague's [unclear]? 

J: No I didn’t. I met him in high school. 

A: Oh! Uh, how long did you work at rolling? 



J: Not too long. And then I went, I got layed off, and then I was transferred to Marshall Street. 
And I worked on Marshall Street. 

A: And do you remember when that was? 

J: No, and I forget the name of that department I went into too. I can't remember that 
department. But then from there the war had started and they had the gas mask, so I signed to 
work in the gas masks, making the gas masks. 

A: Okay. Urn, when and where were you married? Here in North Adams? 

J: Right here in North Adams, yeah. 

A: Urn, where did your husband work [unclear]? 

J: My husband was bus driver for the Berkshire Street Railway. 

A: Oh! Did you have any children? 

J: Yes, I had two children. 

A: Urn, what was it like? Urn, you, you are still working now [unclear], 

J: No, I'm retired. 

A: Okay. Uh, after you had your children were you still working then? 

J: I went back to work, yes, after each child was born. 

A: Was that hard to do? 

J: Well, no, not really, because my mother lived with me. So she took care of my children while 
I worked. 

A: Okay. Urn, did you have any other family members that worked at Sprague? 

J: My sister. 

A: Your sister did. 

J: Yeah. 

A: Did (—) Okay. You never worked, did you ever work in a textile or shoe factory [unclear]? 


J: No. 



A: Okay. You parents had worked in more (—) 

J: The textile, right. 

A: Okay. Urn, was it, what was it like having to learn the skills, you know, to working with the 
machines and stuff like that, or whatever your [unclear]? 

J: Well I think it was quite exciting and nice, really. I, there was some jobs that you know, you 
didn't uh, well you didn’t take to as good as you would others. But if, see you have to give it a 
chance too, you know. Like when you're young, I was young at the first job. I didn’t really you 
know, go crazy about it. But as you got older you realize that you know, these little jobs were 
important. I think once you know the importance. Like a lot of these components that, that I 
worked on NASAU too you know. I had a NASAU card and I worked on NASAU. And that 
was very exciting, really, because the first, one of the parts we made was uh, landed on the 
moon. 

A: Really! When did you, when did you work on NASAU? 

J: Well see, I don’t remember which years. 

A: Yeah. 

J: But that was very exciting work. And I mean because you had to take it real serious, because 
even though you only did a little part that went you know, into what they used it for, because 
they, I worked on the Minuteman. And they had different companies doing different parts, you 
know. And uh, like I say it was a very important job, because it mean somebody's life if you 
didn't do your job right and you had to take it serious. A lot of these jobs you worked on, if you 
didn't do your work right it could mean the life of a person. Not all jobs were like that, but uh, I 
worked, I felt I worked on some interesting jobs there. 

A: When you first started doing the rolling thing, what was a typical day like? 

J: I beg your pardon? 

A: When you first began working rolling the capacitors, what was a typical day like for you? 

J: Well that was a really long time ago. Don't forget I was only sixteen years old. But I never 
minded it that much really. I thought it (—) You meet a lot of people, nice people I met through 
all the years I've worked there. Uh, I really highly, feel highly about Sprague's, because I think 
really that it helped a lot of people in this area. And it's a shame that it's not still there. You 
know, people made, in the beginning I think people made very good money there for the pay 
scale that was in this area. And you didn't have to be skilled, or like you, you people, you're 
going to have to go to school, more schooling really for the times that we’re living in today. 
Where up there if you know, like uh, it helped a lot of people that didn’t have the education. And 
it give them good work, and it helped them to put their children through college. 



A: Okay. Um, when you were working did you ever have any concerns about like your health 
and safety problems, or anything like that? Did anybody (—) Do you remember people voicing 
uh, [unclear]? 

J: No, I used my own judgment. Like if I thought a job would be hazardous to my health, if I 
thought it, I wouldn’t, there was other jobs to take. You didn’t (—) But the only thing, there were 
some jobs that uh, were very little and you had to look through magnifying glass. Or the 
magnifying glass wasn’t bad, it's when you had to look through a microscope. But there weren’t 
many jobs like that, but I had a chance for a job like that. And I declined, because I wanted to 
save my eyes. I felt my eyes were more important than to work with a microscope. So you 
really could use your own judgment. 

A: Um, you mentioned before that you really enjoyed the people that you met at Sprague's. 

J: Yeah, I met a lot of nice people. 

A: Um, can you describe some of the, just the personal relationships that you had at work, and 
the interaction with the workers, [unclear]? Was there a lot of (—) 

J: Well I think in Sprague's really, that my husband worked in Pittsfield, but in Sprague's really, 
it was like a family. We were like a family really. You get uh, you're always going to get a bad 
person, you know, that will try and put something over you. But I mean on the overall picture, I 
think it was more like a family thing that (—) I felt like a lot of those people that I worked with 
for a long time, I felt they were like a part of my family, relatives. You know, and they were 
very kind and good to people. If they had hardship, or something, you know. 

A: So it also was like a support network family thing. Where if you had a problem you could 
always go to people that you knew at work, and they would help. 

J: Well [laughs] [A: Some people] I think you have to solve your own problems. And I don't 
think you go to people at work with your problems, unless it consists about your work, then you 
would. But I mean your own problems, you have to sort of weigh them out and take care of 
them yourself. But uh, at (—) You know, in there I mean a lot of people can make their own 
problems too. You know, but on the overall picture I think if you did your work and you mind 
your business and be fair to other people, you got along all right. It's like you in school. Don’t 
you get along all right if you're, if you play the game right? You've got to play the game right 
too. I mean you can't be a troublesome person. 

A: Um, what did you do during your lunch hour, or during breaks. Did you just sit around and 
talk with friends, or did you, was there anything else that you were able to do? 

J: Well a lot of times we used to go up on the street during our lunch hour most of the time, you 
know. We liked, I liked Marshall Street for that, because I worked in the whole three plants, but 
I liked Marshall Street the best for that reason. Because you could go out during your lunch hour 
and go up street and come back, you know. And it was more central. But all of it was good. 
You’d just sit and eat your lunch and talk. Or sometimes you'd bring your knitting. I did a lot of 



knitting in there and during my lunch hour. [Coughing in background] When my kids were 
small I made all of their sweaters, and during my lunch hour and rest periods I’d knit. 


A: Umhm. Um, did you notice uh, a lot of changes you know, over the years in Sprague's and 
your workplace there? 

J: No. I think it was in it's last uh, I’d say the last years, I think it was ten years. I'm not sure of 
the amount of time, that see, they went (—) Like I, I did testing at that time. I was the tester for 
the department. And we had more modern equipment to test with, which made it a lot better. 

But most of the things in there, you had to see the work, it was (—) And then they had uh, they 
had uh, at the end like I say, these wire cutters that cut the wire to length and strip them, which 
was more like automation. You know, the machine had did it by itself. And another machine 
did [unclear] by itself. You know, it run by itself. And that's automation. But that just started in 
the last years that they used it, you know. 

K: What was it (—) Excuse me. What was it like seeing it become more and more automated? 

J: Well I think they should have, in fact they say, and I really think they should have went into it 
long time ago. See, but all these companies should have, not just Sprague's. They, they didn’t 
see have the foresight to do it sooner. You know, they started it, but when the started it it was 
kind of late, you know. But that worked for the GE too. They didn’t get into automation either, 
you know. 

A: What were the most difficult aspects of your work? The most difficult things to do? 

J: Difficult, let's see. Well like uh, if you soldered you had to be very careful not to get burned. 
And I did that too. I did soldering and uh, (—) 

A: Were there some things (—) 

J: But most of the jobs really like I say, most of your jobs were, I called them simple simon jobs. 
Little tiny things that, like I could show you once, you could do. A lot of them were one 
operation jobs, and I called them simple simon jobs. 

A: Did you ever find that tedious, you know, like (—) 

J: I liked work that had uh, took more thinking to it. So I usually, most of my jobs, I had more 
than one operation jobs. See, I was a sample maker for eighteen years I think. I did, I loved that. 

A: Oh, what was, what did that involve? 

J: Well that was very interesting. You had to read your print and make your can liners yourself. 
Measure it and make it. And you started, you made the unit from beginning to end. You did it 
all yourself. And you had to part it and you had to start from beginning to end. Go get your own 
material and things. That I loved. That was very interesting. I did that for eighteen years. 



A: Was that, basically you were, would try doing things and then that would eventually be 
produced by the production line I would assume? 

J: Yes, and they'd figure out the cost when you know. I didn’t figure out the cost, someone from 
cost. But then they asked you the hours you worked on it, and then they figure out what you use. 
And then that's how they figure out the cost. 

A: And what were the most enjoyable things that were, about work? 

J: Well I liked something that was challenging like that job. And then my testing, I loved that. I 
really like (—) It was a tester for the department and I really loved that. 

A: What did you do as a tester? 

J: Well I did all the testing of the people in the room's work from you know, beginning to end. I 
did that. [K: Oh, you (unclear)] I tested their work before a pre-part test. And uh, I loved that. 
That was very interesting. 

A: What are some of your memories of the most enjoyable times [unclear]? Do you have any 
specific memories that stand out? 

J: My memories are (—) I can't remember that. I should remember his name, I like him. I liked 
him. And he was Mr. Rosen. He was a really highly intelligent man and yet you know, he's 
speak to you on your level. And uh, even during lunch time he’d make nice little talks to you 
about politics, or different little things, you know. And he was really nice man, down to earth 
man. 

A: Was he a supervisor? 

J: No, he was a department head. And then another man I found to be a really conscientious 
man, I have to stop and think of his name. He came after Mr. Rosen. Isn’t that awful I can't 
think of his name. But he was a department head. And he really was very, both of those men 
were very conscientious about production and the work getting out right and everything. And I 
think they were great men really. Mr. Purple was the other man. I don't remember his first 
name. 

A: What were the relations with the supervisors and the management? Were there any (—) I 
mean towards the supervisors and management. Did you ever have any conflicts with 
management? 

J: Well like I say, I think you're bound sometimes. You, you know, I men they run the 
department so they, you know, you don't know a lot of things that they know. You know what I 
mean. You're just thinking of your little part. But on the overall I wouldn’t say there was too 
much dissension with them really. 


A: When there was what was it usually about? 



J: Well like I say, if there was uh, not for me, but the other people that were working in the 
room, like I say you know, they set the rate they thought a little high and they'd dispute about it, 
you know. The rates, they were on bonus see. And most naturally a lot of them wanted to make 
more money. And they think the rates were too high, you know. But I mean that would be a 
common thing in any factory I think, you know. 

A: What was your attitude toward the change in wages? 

J: Against what? 

A: Your attitude towards the changes in wages? 

J: I was very satisfied with my wages. I never was dissatisfied with my wages. Because like I 
said, at that time a cashier in a band, they had to go through high school and have an education 
didn't make as much money as I did, and she had to dress nicer than I did. 

A: Uh, what got you started working for Sprague's? 

J: My girlfriend. We went out. One noontime she said to me, let's go, take the afternoon off and 
go look for a job. Add so I said, okay. And I never thought we’d get a job. We got a job. So we 
quit school. 

A: Urn, there is union activity at Sprague's in the 1930’s and 40’s. Urn, what was your attitude 
towards the unions? 

J: Well like I say, you see that strike, really. The people, there's people that, they made the 
comparison with General Electric. Now anybody should know that Sprague's couldn’t, it's like a 
company making a toothbrush, and a company making a refrigerator. Do you think the man that 
makes the toothbrush could pay you as much as the man that makes refrigerators? You know 
what little money they get for their components? Some of their components, I mean you'd have 
to sell millions to make. Where refrigerators, if they get six, seven hundred dollars for one item. 
Of course they put more into it. But a lot of people that was their problem making comparison 
with the GE, which you can't make a comparison like that. I was satisfied with my wage. And 
like I say, but you get these people. And then they read in the paper if a company is make profit, 
a certain amount of profit you know, well they say they can pay us more money. But they got to 
be making profit, otherwise they can't stay in business. See a lot of people don't understand that. 
They just believe what they read. You can't always, you have to look further into it. 

A: Urn, how did work affect your marriage or your homelife? 

J: I think it made it better, because I would was able, like I say, I was able to help my husband 
with, with the bills, plus I could, a lot of people in North Adams never could have educated their 
children like they did and get where they got. And I thank Sprague's everyday for what I got. 


A: So you were able to put your children through college? 



J: Well my son didn’t want to go, but I mean I had [A: you had the money, yeah] the money put 
aside for him to go, but he didn't want to go, but my daughter did. And uh, my sister's son, she 
worked in Sprague's, and she sent him to college thanks to her work from Sprague's too. Getting 
the money from her pay. 

A: What were your children's names? 

J: Janice Wheeler and Leslie Wheeler. 

A: Uh, did your work at Sprague's affect your friendships at all? Of course it must have, 
because you probably had a lot of friends that [unclear]. 

J: Like I say, I had a lot of nice friends in Sprague's, very nice people really. 

A: Uh, did it affect your community involvement at all? 

J: Well I was, I couldn’t be active in the community, but I was, I worked at the Parent/Teachers 
when my kids, I had offers when they were in school. But after they got out of school I never 
got you know, participated in it because I felt there was no need, you know. 

A: Uh, what was it like in the great depression living in North Adams? 

J: Well I can only tell you what my mother told me. But like she said, you know, North Adams 
according to her way of thinking, I wasn’t born (—) I was bom in 1926. I think the depression 
was 1929. But my mother told me that really, she owned a property at that time and she was able 
to keep it, because there was more work around here. You might get a day or two's work, but I 
had my brother and my father and my mother worked at Sprague's a little while in the beginning, 
you know. 

A: That's why your parents moved into the area, because of Sprague's? 

J: Not because of Sprague's. 

A: [Comment unclear] 

J: My father was a woolen weaver, and there was a lot of textile mills around here. So that's 
why they moved to North Adams. 

A: And then later during the depression they switched to Sprague's? 

J: Well during the depression my father worked in uh, Windsor Print Works. And my brother 
did too. So when my father wasn’t working, my brother was working. And they'd get a couple 
of days. And then my mother worked a little bit to get some time. So it really helped, you know, 
because that was bad. The depression was really bad. 



A: So being in this area did help you? 

J: This was a good area at that time, so my mother said. I can't tell you, I wasn't here. 

A: Urn, um, how was working at Sprague's during World War II different from when, from 
before that? Um, did you notice the change in attitude about your [unclear]? 

J: Oh we got a lot of nice people that worked in there just because of the war. They come in and 
work. Nice ladies that never worked in their life come in because of the war. And uh, it was, 
you met a lot of different people and interesting people. And they wanted to do their part 
because of the war, but they quit after the war you know. A lot of them quit after the war. 

A: Was there a change in like the focus, the jobs [unclear], like the different things you were 
doing? 

J: I don’t think so. Because well, like I say, you'd have to see that work. Like a capacitor is a 
capacitor, you know. Like the filters, when I worked in the filters, that's different. You know, 
you would get diversified work. You know? Like see, my sister worked in uh, I can't remember 
the department. Uh, but it would be like pellets and you would just stack them with tweezers 
you know, little pellets. And you stack them up like that. See, so how could that change, you 
know what I mean? Unless it went into automation it wouldn’t change. 

A: I think what I meant was were there any new jobs that developed? 

J: After the war? 

A: During the war. 

K: No, because of the war. 

J: Oh yeah, because uh, we had uh, they had uh, which I found very interesting, was chemical 
warfare, which uh, you went through the ramp out that way and they had Captain Velcionne and 
service people there during the war. You know, and then sometimes soldiers came, and that was 
interesting. I liked, I thought that was pretty exciting, you know, seeing that. Which that 
changed, but then after it went back. After the war it went back to the other way. They weren’t 
there any more, you know. 

A: So a lot of people left after the war, they just worked during the war? 

J: A lot of ladies just you know, ladies that didn’t have to work, but they worked because of the 
war. So after the war they quit working. They never worked anymore. 

A: How did the World War II affect your job? Did you change? Did your department or 
anything like that [unclear]? 


J: Yeah, I went (—) When the war (—) During the war I went in gas masks. I signed up to work 



in the gas mask, making gas masks for the service men? 

A: During the war was that what they made most of, gas masks, or? 

J: That's what they made was the gas masks. And they probably, I don't know if they, what else, 
that was what I had worked with. It was in the gas mask department. And I liked that. I found 
that very interesting. 

A: Urn, what affect the war ending have on your job? 

J: Well the gas mask went out, but I just got transferred to another job. You know, I got layed 
off, but then I, they had other work and I got employed in another, at another job. 

A: So youjust changed, changed jobs? 

J: Changed jobs. 

A: Um, what kind of benefits did you start off with? 

J: I don’t remember. We had uh, I always remember having hospitalization I think. I always 
thought I had that. It maybe didn’t pay as good as it did when you got further along, you know, 
but uh. [Comment unclear] They had hos (—) I always, I thought from the time I, I could be 
wrong because that's a long time ago, but I always thought I had hospitalization. And life, oh, 
you had life insurance policy that, that when you were in there on your life, you know, that you 
paid like so much and the company paid so much. 

A: We’re afraid the tape is going to run out. Um, what, do you remember how working in the 
1950’s was different from working (—) Well working in the 1950’, the 60’s, or the 70’s, you 
know, times after that how was that different from um, the earlier years in the 1940’s and '30's? 

J: Well like I told you, if you could see like winding capacitors, that wouldn’t change. It 
changed in this sense, which I wasn’t on it then, but they did go into automatic. They had 
machines that automatically wound the capacitors, by you know, they had a person feeding it. 
But when I was, even at the end, they always had manual rolling. You know, how much, like I 
say the only way that it changed, certain capacitors they did on automatic rolling. But they still 
had a lot of rolling that would, right until the day I left that people were just hand rolling. 

A: Um, how did wages, benefits,or working conditions change during that time? 

J: Well I, I uh, wages went up most naturally, my wages went up good at the end. You know, I 
was doing very good I thought. And uh, the benefits were good. I thought they were very good. 
You know, they gradually went up after each contract. If you signed the contract it’d get a little 
better, and you know, go on. And at the end I was up high enough I thought, and I was happy 
and satisfied. 


A: Could you give some examples of the benefits that you received [unclear]? 



J: Well my pension went way up. You know, I got more money for each dollar that I put in for 
my pension. And uh, for them just, you know, they haven’t had a pension plan there too long, I 
thought it was very good. A lot of big companies didn’t have pension plans, you know? See, but 
people, like I say, they don’t look beyond their nose. But I was in Marlboro and there was a 
company there that was like Cornish Wire. Those people didn’t even have a pension plan. 

A: Some places still don.'t. 

J: You know, which is very important I think. Your pension plan is really the most important I 
think, and your wages. But sometimes you know, benefits are very important too. You know, at 
the time a lot of young people, like you people are young, if you went to work you probably 
wouldn't care about those things. You'd want higher pay. But these uh, these uh, I was only 
sixteen years old and I lost in the pension plan because of my age. I was too young to join the 
pension. I lost seven years. But I'm still glad I was in the pension plan. 

A: Urn, did you notice that, that like as the time went on it got healthier there as you became 
more aware of safety problems and things like that of any sort? 

J: Oh yes, you know, but safety, sometimes nothing is fullproof. You know what I mean? You 
got to use your head too. You can have all kinds of safety means, and sometimes something 
goes wrong, you know what I mean? Freak accidents. You heard of freak accidents? Well that 
can happen even with all kinds of safety methods, I think. I don’t know, but I never had a 
problem with anything like that. 

A: Urn, how was um, did, did you notice that the interactions between the workers, you know, 
your co-workers, did it change at all as time went by? Did you notice that maybe like at the start 
you were closer with your workers and then as it got(—) You know, you seem to, did you have a 
sense that your relationships were changing at all or anything? 

J: No, I think the further I went along I felt it was, I felt more family really. I've, you know, 
they talk about their children and things, and you, I never meet them, but you almost know them 
like just from them telling you about them and things. No, I think it got better, the relationship 
with the people the longer you work in a place. 

A: Did you work with a lot of the same people? Like when you switched jobs? 

J: No. Well like I say, I’d be eighteen years I worked with all of these certain people. 

A: Yeah, so you would stay on one job for like a long period of time before you [rest of 
comment unclear]? 

J: Yeah, so I mean you really got to know the people and (—) But I really spent most of my time 
in the filter department. So I really you know, I felt they were my family like more so than the 
other parts where I was at, because I spent more years there. 



A: [Clears throat] What was your (—) The results of your union activity in the 1960’s and early 
70’s, um, what was your opinion? 

J: Well my opinion is I don’t believe in strikes to start with, because you never can, it might help 
the new ones coming in, but you can never make up what you lost, [knock on door] So I think 
people should give it a lot of fore thought and not go off half (—) A lot of them you know, they 
don't even know what it's all, they don’t look into it and you know, so many of them says, well 
I’m not going, I want a strike. And then they all try to talk you into it. But if you're satisfied. I 
mean a lot of the don’t use good judgment. And it don't take many people like that that can make 
trouble. That’s why you should always think before you involve other people, you know? 

Really. Because they didn't make out from that strike. 

A: What was, was that one there again about pay, or something like that? What was the 1970 
strike for? 

J: Well they wanted this other union in there. They didn't want an independent union. They 
wanted that other union in. Plus they thought they'd get a lot more money. And you know, all 
these, the unions really get the money, the people don't. They make out you know, I think. 

A: What were your(—) Did you know any of the union leaders? 

J: I knew one. 

A: What was your feelings toward them? 

J: It was him, and I though he was very good, compassionate and caring about the people. 

A: How did you feel about being a part of the union? 

J: Well like I say, I was satisfied. I was always satisfied. Maybe I was stupid, but I was 
satisfied. 

A: Um, what other activities did the unions get involved in in the 1960’s and 70’s, [unclear]? 

J: The strike was one of the worst things that happen, no, really. 

A: Did that strain relationships between people there that maybe had one friend that was against 
the strike, and one friend that was for it, did it strain relationships and friendships? 

J: Well of course you didn't, I mean really when they go out on strike uh, you have to do what 
the majority wants. And if you go in, they don't, you're not too popular for at that time, but 
people forget it after. When things are all settled down they do forget it, you know. 

A: So there [rest of comment unclear]? 


J: No, I don't think so. 



A: Um, what are the consequences do you think of the union activism in the 1970’s strike? 


J: Well I’d say they went out and they lost a lot of time. They hurt the company, because really I 
don't think they were, they never thought the people would do that. And I mean they weren’t 
prepared. You know, and they hurt the company, plus they hurt themselves I think. Because 
you can’t make up the money you lost all the time. You have to, if you're going to strike you 
have to think of the kids coming up that will be taking, go in there and work. But like I say, your 
union dues goes up. You know, so they got (—) Instead of paying, I forget what we were paying 
a week. A dollar a week? What was it they charged us after? A lot more a week and I felt I 
wasn’t getting that much more for what I had to pay difference. 

A: Um, why did you leave Sprague? 

J: Because I was layed off. [A: You were?] No, I got layed off, but I was sixty years old. So, 
but you could retire at sixty. I was 59 when I was layed off. So uh, I collected unemployment. 
And then I could have been called back, but uh, I put in for the pension. I took and early 
retirement at sixty. And I took the pension. 

A: Okay. Um, how did you feel about being layed off? Did you feel the resentment at first 
[unclear]? 

J: Well what I felt about the lay off, but of course the people voted on that, not to have any 
bumping. Now they had people that had two years in Tantalum, three years that was still 
working on. I have forty-three years and I got layed off because I was in another department. 

But that's what, the union brought it to vote long time before this happened, and the people 
wanted department rights instead of bumping rights. So that's why those others stayed and I had 
to go with all of my years seniority, which I didn’t think was right. 

A: Could you explain what bumping is? [Unclear]? 

J: Bumping? 

A: Yeah. 

J: Well you see, like, like say if I was getting layed off and I had a lot of seniority, uh, they, I 
could go and if you didn’t have no seniority, if that was in the contract, but it wasn’t where we 
were, I could go and bump you off of your job. And you'd have to be layed off because you 
wouldn't have, or you'd have to go to another job. See what I mean? 

A: Oh, it's all based on seniority. 

J: Seniority, yeah. 

Male voice: Hi girls. 

A: So you didn’t really feel that it was right that you were layed off? 



J: No, I think under (—) But see, the contract wasn’t worded that way. So you know, I don't 
make up the contract. But I think what they should have done like say anybody under five years 
should have been layed off. Still have the same plan we had, but anyone under five years, that 
don’t sound pretty fair to me. Someone with three years is going to stay there and they're still 
working there. And I couldn’t get my time in to finish my years. So you know, if they, they used 
to have it like someone that didn’t have a year in there, they'd be automatically layed off when it 
got slacked, see. Where this time they didn’t have that. 

A: Would you have had an opportunity to get rehired in another department, or anything like 
that? 

J: Yeah. 

A: But you just decided to (--) 

J: Well I mean when they were going to rehire me into another, you know, I was on lay off. 

Like I say, I had already put in for my pension because I didn’t know I was going to be called 
back. So it was, you know, it was kind of late to change, you know, so I didn’t change. 

A: What retirement benefits do you have now that you're (—) 

J: I beg your pardon? 

A: What um, retirement benefits do you have now that you're not working there anymore? 

J: Yeah uh, I get so much a month, you know, until the rest of my life, until I die, which is I 
think is very good. And with your seniority, uh, social security and uh, thirty years in the 
pension pays you good. I had to take a deduction, percentage deduction because I went at sixty 
instead of sixty-two. But it, to me it worked out, all worked for the best. 

A: How did it work out when you were having your children? Did you get some sort of 
maternity leave? 

J: Oh yes, you could have a year. Yeah. 

A: Did that affect your seniority at all? 

J: No. Well yes, you lost your seniority while you were out, but I mean you still could go back 
to your job that you had. But you lost, like say if I took a leave of absence for a year, I’d lose a 
year seniority. Somebody else would get above me if they didn’t have a leave of absence. 

A: Oh, but they didn’t take away the years that you had before that? 

J: Oh no. No, no. You just lost whatever you had in your uh (-_) Say you took a leave of 
absence for an operation. That's all deducted. Your seniority does not go on while you're out on 



leave. But you don’t lose any in the past, or in the future, 
side one ends, 
side two begins. 

A: Urn, looking back on your years at Sprague's what do you, what do you feel? What’s your 
[unclear]. 

J: Well I think it was an asset to this area. And like you say, it gave a lot of people that didn’t 
have qualifications to go on these jobs where they had to have more education. They give a lot 
of these people work. And uh, like I say, unskilled people. You know, if you didn’t have a skill 
it was good too. And I think, I, like I was telling you, I think Sprague's really, I’m sorry it's not 
doing so well in North Adams, you know. 

A: Is there anything you might have done differently looking back. 

J: No, I would have done everything the same. I'm glad I stayed there. Because at one time I 
was going to go to the GE. And it would have been more money, but then I would have had to 
travel. So I, I figured I was better off to stay right here. And I'm glad I did. 

A: How was the work situation and the work environment different now from when you started. 

J: Well right now, I talked to people there and it is a lot worse. Because that new place [unclear] 
is a lot smaller, and you know, you're sitting closer, you're closer to the other people. They're, 
they’re not satisfied at all, but they've gotten used to it and they're liking it a little better, but it is 
a lot smaller, you know. And uh, they like, of course nobody likes changes, you know, they like 
things to stay pretty much the same I think. 

A: Urn, what do you think Sprague's overall impact on the community is? 

J: Well as I told you, I think for an overall picture for this community I think, like I say I think it 
helped the community a lot. Any employment you know, to help people to get jobs and stay in 
this area is good, you know. Because really they have to move away. Your children, I don’t like 
my children living away, but I want them to have a better life than what I had. And they couldn’t 
get it around here. You know, my nephew was lucky he did, but I mean some were able to, but 
not all of them could. Depend what field you went into, you know. 

A: Why do you think that Sprague's closed all the plants? [Comment unclear] 

J: Well the rumor was that, that uh, Mr. Sprague's son liked the Boston area better. That area 
where they move a lot to. That was the rumor that he liked that area better than this area. And 
see Neil Welch was in charge. When Neil Welch retired, I think that made a lot of changes. He 
was uh, (—) 


A: When did he retire? 



J: I don’t know. 


A: Was it recently, or long time ago? 

J: I think I’d be about seven years ago, but, because Neil Welch was the backbone of that 
company I think. And when he retired then the changes, a years after that's when the changes 
started. Because you know, I think he was the one that took care of a lot, you know? And then 
Mr. Sprague is real old. So. 

A: Um, at what point did you notice that Sprague's was slowing down? 

J: It happen very suddenly. It was very sudden, you know? And really a lot of people were in 
great shock, because they never expected that would happen. 

A: I wanted to ask you one more question. You had mention something about people working 
on bonus. Could you just explain what that was? 

J: Well when you work on bonus you have to, they set a rate and you have to put so much out to 
get base rate. Then when you go over base rate then you make yourself some money. But I 
didn't work on bonus. I always worked on day work. 

A: That was like a set wage for hours. 

J: Would, would be so much an hour straight pay. But a lot of them made good money. Made 
a lot more money than I did on bonus. But I just so happened to have jobs that were day work. 

A: Were the people on bonus the ones to got really involved in the union? Were they more 
involved? 

J: Well I don’t know. I think it was just certain people, you know. That if you know, if they 
were dissatisfied. Like I say, they read in the paper the company makes so much money profit. 
They want some of that money. They feel they're entitled to it. But that isn’t the way you should 
feel. They've got to make money, otherwise your company ain't doing so good. They got to 
make big profits. You know, the minute they're not making it they could uh, I mean they have to 
invest a lot of money to you know, run the company. And that's why all these companies are 
going out. Because they can't make it, they can't compete with the world market. 

A: What do you see as Sprague's future now? 

J: Well I don’t know. I don’t think, I think they're not (—) This end of it, for North Adams, they 
probably, it don’t look good for this part, but the one near Boston they said they’re doing good. 
What's the name of that place? I forget the name. Uh, they claim they're doing good. I've talked 
to people that work there. But uh, see they're, they're right there where all the factories are 
around them you know. I forget the name of that place. But I think eventually that this, I doubt 
if this you know, it's in such small quantity that they probably won't keep it going. They'll 



probably move it to the other place where all the others are. 

A: Okay. Okay. Can you think of anything other, anything else that you'd like to comment on 
about your years at Sprague? 

J: Well as I told you before, what I really liked, what I wanted to say, I think it did do good for 
the are at the time they were here and it's you know, it really helped the area. And people should 
be grateful for what they got. Things can't go on forever, you know? The sun ain't going to 
shine all the time, but you should be grateful for what you got. I am grateful. I'm very grateful. 

I feel like I say, that they, I did my days work and I was satisfied with what they paid me. Yes I 
would have liked more, everybody likes more, but you got to be you know, you got to be fair 
too, you know. But I think, like I say, these unions put companies through a lot. You know 
union is good, don’t get me wrong, but when they get to, to uh, strong, then you know. How 
would you like if I say I'm a union and went and told you what to do like in your own house and 
you know, ran you. It's your house, it's yours. And I mean if, you know, they go really, 
sometimes they go too far with it I think. You know, they'll have, well we got this much, we’ll 
get that much, you know. We'll go get you more. But you know yourself that you, you should 
be able to see the writing on the wall. If a company is doing real good, or if they're not doing 
good. It's like you run and asking your father for some money if you knew he just lost his job. 
It’d be kind of stupid to run and ask him to give you money. 

K: Okay, well thank you very much. 

J: Well thank you. 

A: Thank you very much, we really appreciate it. 

J: I hope I helped in some way. 

A: I'm sure you have. 


end of tape 



